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BATTLE MONUMENT. 


BY J. N. M°JILTON. 


Original. 

Marble remembrancer, 
And volume of enduring history 
Writ for the nations—kings the pages read, 
And turn in terror from the stern reproof, 
That stares the trembling despot in the teeth, 
And stings Oppression to its vitals deep. 
The doom of diadems is in thy frown, 
And regal pride doth melt like wax away, 
Betore the splendors of that living flame, 
That Nature—First of Republics, from her throne 
Of light eternal in her glorious Heaven. 
Doth ever pour upon thy honored head. 


A beacon thou of Freedom—bright and pure, 
A Parian waymark on the road thatleads 

Up to the realm of Liberty—spotless realm, 
Wiiere princely robes no precedence recieve, 
Aud lords hereditary ne’er assert, 

‘heir claims to credit for their fathers worth; 
No proud escutehionry its glitterence shows, 
Nor titles there, butsuch as honor gives; 

And these more brilliant than the jewelled palm, 
Are won and worn by virtue—nations yet 
Courage may seek, and confidence from thee, 
As forth they spring from despotism’s folds, 
To walk the flowery terrace of the Free. 


The terror thou of tyrants—on thy rint 
Resistence to the base usurper’s law, 
Is written, and man’s consecrated rights, 
Chartered by Heaven and inalienable, 
Are chisselled on thy chaplet—thou dost bear 
Witness of their annointing, aud the blood 
That sprinkles thee in baptism, hath reared up 
A wighty battlement more firm than walls 
Of everlasting adamani—a tower 
Built of affection, that may never fall. 
The taie enscuiptured on thy snowy frieze, 
Hath memory’s finger marked on many hearts— 
Hearts that now form the fortress and the strength 
Of Liberty unalterably fixed, 
And as inflexible as pillars firm, 
“Shat prop the Heavens up. 
Temple of Liberty in thy courts inurned, 
Are deathloss deeds,—done by the patriot band 
Whose names compose the fillet that entwines 
The rods that round thy shaft combining close 

he marble fasces’ as their blood ceme 





 febric of our freedom, whieh pot 





Boueath the jewelled canopy may part. 

Beeds are immortal as the mind of man, 

And wil! remain wheu hearts that planned, and hands 
“That executed them, are in the dust— 

Cold as the Cenotaph that marks their rest. 


Teroes fall, 
The marble o’er their ashes proudly liits, 
As if its silent eloquence would bear 
“fheir tale of valor to the lofty skies; 
And while they sleep youth élusters at the slab 
To real of greatness and indaige the thrill 
‘That patriotism sends through every vein. 
The young blood tingles at the lightning touch, 
And leaps the heart struck with the quickning fire— 
‘Tbus have the dead a voice—{rom the cold stoa 
It speaks in words of more than my stery, 
And is obeyed. 


Thou art a sentinel standing amid— 

Civil contentions, and the waves have rolled 

In party feuds around thy beauteous plinth; 
But they have fallen harmless—tight from thee 
Hath flashed, and all was peace. Still stand thou there 
And when the voice of faction, is upraized 

If e’er it shall be—frown it from the place. 
And may the goddess of the city stand, 
Forever in the sunlight on thy shaft, 

Wearing her mural crown, and holding high 
The laure! wreath which in her hand she bears. 


THE FANCY BALL. | 


BY R. H. M. | 


Original. 


Of late years, those interested in the welfare of our city, and 
|| who note carefully the changes in it, and its inhabitants, must 
have observed with regret, the aristocracy of feeling and man- | 
ner which is hourly gaining groundamong us. It isnot that 
of kirth, for with us, there isno such thing. None of us can 
boast of our forefathers having come to this country to spend | 
a fortune; all came with the laudable intention of making one 
lif possible. It is not that of intcllect or education; inasmuch 
as if is composed for the most part, of those whose days are 
spent in the endeavor to add to their pecuniary means; whose 
| parents were a few years since unable to bestow upon them 
| the advantages of education, and who have now neither time | 





nor inclination, to avail themselves of the intellectual resour- | 
It is then the aristocracy of purse— | 
| that which persons of judgment and reflection can least tole- | 
| rate—that of the most foolish kind, and with the most petty 
foundation. 


ces within their reach. 


I do not presume to say, that before one can be 
| admitted to the circles of which I speak, he is obliged to give | 
an account of the state of his finances. That would be a | 
|| comparatively happy position of affairs—no indeed. 
already elevated to the aristocracy, have reached it by the | 


Those | 


power of money—but are endeavoring to make it gradually a 
position: of birth and parentage. 
| forget, that their honest forefathers—whose weal may have || 


They tacitly request us to | 


| paved the way totheir present elevations—were tinkers, or 
tailors, or followed some other occupation equally degrading in | 
their eyes and praiseworthy in those of others—provided they | 


|sion of the season Mrs. F. returned to the city. 


| alone. 


friends who partook of the gcod things she provided, sympa 
| thized with her, upon his misfortunes, when in her house and 


sinccrely pitied his creditors when they thought of it in their 
own, After the lapse of some two or three years, Mrs. F. 


|| ceased to speak of their losses, the creditors so far forgot their 


sufferings in the late transaction, as to meet Mr. F. smilingly 
when business brought them together, and some of them even 
condescended to be present at entertainments given by him, 
although I have no doubt, nor had Mr. 'T. himself at the time; 
that they considered them well paid for. When the affair of 
the failure was thought to be pretty well blown over Mr. and 
Mrs. F, ventured to make their appearance during the summer 
scason at a fashionable watering place, where they came in 
contact with the very elite of our own and the neighboring 
cities. 

Mrs. F. was a remarkably pleasant woman in here man- 
ners, and as she contrived by one means or other to make 
herself both useful and agreeable, those who became acquaint- 
ed with her, and who resided in the same city, politcly invit- 
ed her to call upon them when she should return. She receiv- 
ed the invitations with becoming gratitude, and was raised con. 
siderably higher in her own estimation by the prospect of ex- 
changing visits with the aristocracy, as she imagined the pri- 
vilege earned by her lady-like appearance and winning man- 
ners, and not as was actually the case by having made herself 
and her means subservient to their pleasures. At the conclu- 
During her 


| journey homewards, she was struck by the very elegant ap- 
| pearance and dress of a lady, who was seated at a distance 


Mrs. F. placed herself near her, and after a few ad. 
vances towards a conversation, the lady condescended to be- 











exercise the rare virtue of honesty init. But ifa stranger make 


|| character be unimpeuchable, and his manners those of a gen- 
|| tleman, facts which should certainly entitle him, to a position 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


his appearance among us, instead of ascertaining whether his | 


j in any society in our Republican country, the question is in- 
|stantly proposed of what is, or was his Father? If the an. 
|swer be an extensive merchant, he is instantly taken by the 

If he | 
be a distinguishedd foreigner, or if he but represent bimsceli 


|| hand and all manner of attention lavished upon him. 


as such, he is overpowered with cringing flattery and mean 


adulation. But if on the contrary it be discevered that the 


father of the unfortunate wight ever sat upon a countcr with 


leggs crossed, or upon a bench with a last between his knees 
ft) ’ ’ 
he is a sort of moral leper in the estimation of our mushroom 


aristocracy, and as among the jews of old, he muy be permit- 
ted to die upon the way-side if he can dind no good Samaritan 





| her house periectly exclusive, wes wy friend Mrs, biclding. It 
| ) 3 g 
|, would have been a thousand pitics, had she suececded, and 


| thereby have alicneated her old aud sincere irivads; for though 
| an ignorant, she was a kind hearted woman, and possessed o1 
‘many estimable qualities. Ler husband, Mr. Viciding, took 
| very good eare that his name should not appear prominently 
in the struggle for position, and jor excellent reasons too, ih 
knew the pleasure could only be obteincd by 


the power oO} 


his money, and that inoney had been aequised, not by hard 





plodding honest industry, but (as an old friend of mine would 
air, 
|i F. could shew but few losses by speculation or otierwise, to 





| express it,) creditors came of minus some 73 per cet. 


account for this decrease in their funds—they only Lnew. It 
| was theirs, ’tis his,and he might mike it slave to whom he 
pleased. 

| The way in which he acquired his wealih was no con- 
cern of his wife’s; she spoke trequently and iteclingly of his | 
|| losses and bemoaned the consequent retrenchinents she was 
\ obliged to submit to, and the time that she was squandering 
|more than he ever expected to bemaster of} however, the 


| impossible to mistake. 


Among those who would at one titae, have made herself and || 


come communicative and before they were an hour together, 


Mrs. F. could have told you by conversztion gleaned from her 
companion, who was the richest man in New York—who was 
the most fashionable woman—and whose the most extravagant 
family. In short her companion whose name Mrs. F. disco 
vered to be Davis, knew all the grandces resident and visiting 
in New York—knew Mrs. W. whose husband had just return. 


ed from a forcign embassy, and described her style of dress 
lat a fete given a few days previous Mrs, Ficlding was ex- 


lecedingly pleased with Mrs. Davis, introduced Mr. F. and bade 


him observe how quick a person in an elcyated position in 


society could be distinguished from the mere plebian—a cer- 
‘tain “Je ne sais quoi” in manner and appearance which it was 
Before they, parted it was understood 
that Mrs. I’. was to call upon her companion who would re- 


| main some days in the city and put up at the first hotel. It 
to undertake the task of intreducing him to a fricnd ortwo. |! 


never occurred to her as singular that a lady of respectability 
| should travel totally without protection, she had to be sure a 
servant, but Mrs. F. did not even discover that until they were 
about to land. 

As soon as the house had been gotten in order for the re- 
“ception of visiters, und Mrs. F. had reeovered from the fa- 
tigne of her journey, she fulfilled Ler promise of calling on 
Mrs. Davis, and found her cecupying 2 handsome parlour 
iv the hotel apparently at home. She spoke of the business 
which had brought her to the city, as in a very unsettled state, 
and avowed her intention of remaining until it should be con. 
cluded, which would be some weeks, Mrs, F. was pleased to 
war if, proitered the use of her carriege, pointed out all ob- 
ivets of interest and accompanied her to all places of amuse- 
ment. A few weeks after her return Mrs. F. was agreeably 
surprised by a visit from: a Mr. Willard of New York whom 
ishe had met at the springs, and whose relations she knew 
He was to make a stay of some 
time, and Mrs. Pickling invited him to cal as often as he 
Upon Mr. F’s arrival to dinuver he 


moved in the best society. 


| should find it agrecable. 


| was greeted with the tidings of Mr. Wiilard’s visit, and Mrs. 


|. expressed a wish to give a fancy ball during his stav and 





































THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCI 





her doin 
and confusion preparing for the intended display which was | with evergreens. From the centre of each apartment was 


to eclipse every thing of the kind that had ever taken place | suspended a chandelier of rough wood work entirely conceal- 
in a private circle. Mrs. Fielding had called upon all her ed by wreaths of evergreen intermingled with all the flowers | 
newly acquired acquaintences as they arrived in the city and that could be procured and so crowded with lamps that they 


that of Mrs. Davis. “He offered not the slightest objection to ment of her rooms. ‘Those appropriated to dancing were 
¢ so, and the house was speedily one scene of uproar chalked in fanciful figures and devices, and the walls hung 





ENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





lect to appreciate it. And there, “she proceeded, her sweet 
countenance glowing with enthusiasm, no pang of the mor- 
tal frame shall for a moment cause a groan of anguish! The 
radiant wings shall never tire, neither shall the melodious 
voice fail in the utterance of rapturous praiscs!” 

But a fairy form has glided into the raom so noiseless as to 


most of them answered her call, so that with the addition of | shed a blaze of light rivalling almost the splendour of noon- || be unperceived by Helen, but for the expression of joy which 


| 


darted into the tearful eyes of Henry Barton as he turned to 





seme old friends who moved in excellent society she would be day. : ; 
able to fill her rooms very pleasantly Mcanwhile the ques- | But notwithstanding all this legance Mrs. Fielding on the | 


salute the intruder. 


| 
‘ re Tas ey = awe Paes | ee —_ . : ee ee : 
tion arose who should and who should not be invited, and) evening in question, awaited the arrival of her guests with || “How are you this morning, my dear,” whispered Emily 
} . . . . ‘ 4 
ended by excluding all those of her old friends who could not fear and trembling. The image of her sistcr-in-law Mrs-|| Spencer, “but I see that my question was unnecessary, for you 


be laid under contribution for a supply of silver, glass, or chi- Kirby came before her mental eye every moment and caused 
an involuntary shudder of anticipation. Mrs. F. had given 
her the invitation verbally, and in no very pressing terms, but | 


na, which Mrs. F. would be obliged to borrow, as no one pri- 
vate house in the city contained a sufficient number of those 
articles for the number of persons expected to be present the affair was so novel a one to Mrs. Kirby, that she deter- | 
There was one gaestion which puzzled Mr. and Mrs. F. not a) mined to go, particularly as the supper table was to be graced | 
little. | by two very clegant fruit baskets which Mrs. Fielding had | 


Mrs. F. had a brother in town who followed the trade 
his Father had done before him—that of a cooper. 


The ques- 


! look better to-day than I have seen you for wecks.” And 
| while Helen was replying, her lover hastily quitted the apart. 


ment. 

| Helen Lorraine was an orphan, and since the deccase of 
|her parents, had resided with a widowed aunt, whose attention 
|amply repaid her for the loss of a mother. Mrs. Allen had 
been deprived by death, shortly after her marriage, of a be. 





borrowed from her, and which she was sure would be the hand_ | 

: ce age | somes icle: , fs D s was F ’ discus. || Jove ' , aj er ji F 
tion was, should he and,his wife be invited or not. It was) *, tarticles on the table Her dress wes a matter - di — loved husband, who being an officer in the army had fal. 
| sion between hersclfand Mr. Kirby for sometime previous. ‘The | Jen fighting for his country. Since his decease, she had lived 
only idea they could form of a fancy ball was taken from the) with her orphan nicce in the strictest retirement. Devoting 
procession of the trades union a short time since, and in the |) herself exclusively to the education of her adopted child, as 
simplicity of his heart he determinod to appear as he had then || she termed her, her time passed tranquilly away, and while the 
done in citizen’s dress with a few hoops thrown over his arm, | influence of religion had succeeded in soothing her sorrow for 
(fancifully decorated with gaily colored ribbons) as the insig- || the loss of him she loved, the unfolding mental and personal 


decided at length in their favor when it was considered that 
he was in an extensive line of business in his way and it would 
never do to bring upon themselves the displeasure of his wife 
as she was a woman of violent temper and would as soon abuse 
them in the public street as not—moreover, they would pass 
among the crowd and few if eny, would take the trouble to 


; : . ‘ ; . || nia of his trade. 
enquire who they were. Thus ended all discussions as to in- 


nit ; a : yride in his occupation. 

vitations but there was one exclusion which Mrs. F. would | ! I : 

e : . . (Conclusion next week.) 
not allow herself to think of. It was that of sweet simple 





HELEN LORRAINE. 


BY AGNES SELWYN. 


Anna Bland: she had been so much in the habit of visiting at 
the house, and seemed so grateful for any little attention Mr. 


| 
| 
Fielding paid, and the children were so fond of her, but the | 





question had becn decided against her by the considcraticn | 


° ons . | iginal. 

of her inability to purchase an expensive dress for the occa- ins “ 

sion. | . . 
|| It was a balmy spring morning—and from the solemnly 


The mother of Anne Bland, together with two brothers, | waving forest-trees to the slender spires of grass, all that had | 


. : “¢ | ei g ‘i 
had been left orphans early in life, dependant solely upon the before seemed lovely, now wore a brighter hue. The dim azure 


honesty of an uncle, who like all old bachelors (we hope these | of the far-off mountains, and the deeper tints of the winding | 
respectable members of the community will excuse us,) hada) river, with its verdant banks, and the still nearer beauty of 
few whims and oddities of which the young folks did not CX: | the fragrant flower garden, would have been deemed enchant: | 
actly approve, and one of them was that they should have no | ing by any beholder, but to Helen Lorraine, who, for the first | 


opinions of their own, but exercise the most implicit obedi- || time after a severe illness, had been able to sit by the opened 
ence to all his mandates. Mrs. Bland, had unfortunately for || window, it seemed almost as if the veil had been withdrawn 
herself and children, displeased him beyond hope of pardon,|| from Paradise. 
by a marriage with one of his clerks; and her uncle not only \ Long she gazed in silence, and as the fresh, cool air fanned 
discharged her husband from his employ, but had refused to! her clustering tresses, she bared her white brow with her at- 
sce his niece, and even forbade her brothers to mention her || tenuated hand; and felt revived under its soothing influence, 
name in his presence. Mr. and Mrs. Bland removed to our || Beautiful was she in her pure white dress, contrasting with 
city in search of means of subsistence and speedily began to) the veil of ebon curls which had escaped from beneath the 
experience the evils consequent upon the rash step they had || snowy cap, and fallen in rich luxuriance, round her slender 
taken. For sixteen years Mr. Bland struggled on in, compa- |) form. 
rative poverty. No business scemed to prosper with him, and | Disease had painted her cheek with the flush of the rose, 
the demands made upon him for the education of his two boys | 
< | 
| 


made a sad deduction from his slender means. The education || smile of unmingled pleasure, lingered about her crimson lips, 


of her daughter, Mrs. Bland undertook hersclf{—a task for | as she gazed upon the varicd scene before he1. Not long was 
which she was fully competent, and Anna was thercto saved || she alone in her contemplations, for a fine manly voice broke 
from the taint of the viecs of a public seminary. At length || the silence, and ina moment the invalid’s face was paled as 
when Anna had attained her seventeenth year, Mr. Bland was|| the treacherous blood rushed to her heart, then, returning, 
thrown into prison for a debt of long standing which he was | dyed her cheeks with a deeper tinge. Debilitated as she was, 


unable to mect Disease occasioned by the overwrought state | the slightest surprise might have affected her thus, but the 


of his mind and nerves, proved more merciful than his eet voice of one only had power to cause the rapturous expres- | 


ditor, for it sct him free,and three wecks from the time of'|| sion of delight which involuntarily burst from her lips. And 


cai uit — ae 15, ; : 
his incarecration he was brought outacorpse. During the life- |, who could wonder that she should be thus excited, who saw 
: , oe _ : | i ' 
time of her husband Mrs, Bland had frequently appealed to || the beaming tenderness of those lustrous eyes, bent on hers, 


the bounty of her uncle, but always unsuccessfully. Now,|! or noticed the soft modulations of his voice,as he congratu- | 


however, when he learnt that the object of his relentless cru- | lated her upon her convalescence. Yet with all flitted a strange 
elty was beyond the reach of misery and want, he stepped _ expression of mingled sadness and pain across his features 
forward to the aid of his family. He placed the two boys at| clouding for a moment their beauty. 

college and settled upon Mrs. Bland for the maintenance of|| “Helen,” he said, “I arose early this morning and went in 
herself and daughter the pittance of $500 per annum. Anna|| search of these wild flowers for you, and J have brought them, 
had been offered a splendid home in the house of one of her | still glistening with dew, like so many diademed fairies.” 


uncles, but sorrow and suffering had bound her to her mother | “Beautiful, indeed, Henry” exclaimed Helen as she pressed 
by ties too strong to be casily severed. She had, however, at | 


? 


and kindled in her dark eyes an almost unearthly lustre; yet a | 


It was really an evidence of praiseworthy | graces of her niece afforded her the highest gratification. At 


|| eighteen, Helen Lorraine was indeed worthy of all the affee. 
| tion her aunt so freely lavished upon her. To an intellect of 
high order she united a warmth and sweetness of disposition 
|| seldom equalled, and the possession of rare beauty of form 
| and feature, combined to render her universally interesting. 

|| Although the ample fortune of Mrs. Allen enabled her to live 
‘in elegance of style equalled by few of the neighboring fami. 
| lies, yet she had but a small circle of acquaintences, and while 
| the beauty of her nicce attracted many admirers, her repeat. 
ed refusals convinced them that her affections would not easi- 
| be gained. Their seclusion was at length interrupted by the 
| arrival of Henry Barton, who being the son of an early friend 
of Mrs, Allen, was immediately invited by her to make her 
| house his home during his stay in the village. 

And now with such a companion, did Helen visit with fresh 
|| delight 2ll her favorite haunts. For weeks he was her sole 
|| companion, and she was happier than she had ever dreamt 
| of being, while gradually but surcly, her affections became 
|centred in him, almost before she was herself aware of a 
preference. ‘Together they talked the language of poctry, 
|yet strange as it may seem, Henry never for a moment 
|| indulged towards his fair guide, a warmer emotion than that 
‘of friendship. Yet to Helen who was unconscious of the 
depth of her affection for him, his manner seemed all that she 
| could desire. She had now but one wish ungratified, and that 


Hi 


| was to introduce the two beings dearest to her on carth, to 











each other. Emily Spencer had been her play fellow in child. 
/hood, and the sharer of her youthful pleasures. Unfortunate- 
‘Jy she was now absent ona visit to a friend, andthe time 
| for her return was far distant. But still day after day were 

her charms described by Helen in the most glowing terms, 
though to Henry it seemed, she knew not why, an unplea- 
‘sant subject, if she might judge from his varying color, and 
| the compression of his lips. 


|| One day during a walk, the conversation was cs usual di- 
rected by Helen to the anticipated return of her friend. “You 
could not resist loving her were you to sec her,” she exclaim- 
‘ed in her innocent gayety, then alternately blushing and pale 
} as the idea was then for the first presented to her mind of the 


| 
\| possibility of his loving another. How was she surprised when 
| with a solemnity of manner she had never before witnessed 
} in him, he confessed in a low tone that his affections were ir- 
|| revocably engaged! Helen gazed with a vacant look into his 
| face, as if searccly hearing the words he spoke, her lips and 
‘cheeks were colourless and rigid as marble, and suddenly with 


a half suppresed groan, she sank fainting into his arms. And 





the request of Mrs, Bland, been induced to spend the preced-| 
ing winter with him in New York and though her tricnds 
heard flattering accounts of her reception in the great world, | 


she returned to them, the same unobtrusive, gentle creature | “What a beautiful world has our Creator given us, and yet) 
| 


they had ever found her. Who that has ever seen Anna Bland 


|them to her lips, and tears fell from her eyes as she thought) 4. while he gazed sadly on her inanimate form, for the first 
j ° . . . . ° | ? . . 

|of his kindness, and of the unwearied patience with which | time knew how dear he had become to her; yet, though his 
_he attended to her wishes, and attempted to soothe her hours of | manly heart was filled with anguish at the discovery, never 
| Suffering. | for an instant did he waver in allegiance to his first love. 


anit . ? : Slowly, and with a cold shudder, as if awaking from some 
how faint its charms in comparison with those of Heaven!” | terrible dream, she recovered, till at length like a lightning flash 





could forget her? Who but would but remark the expression | Henry, 1 have been sometimes very near the portals of that) ame to her mind the memory of the fatal truth. Trembling- 


of subdued melancholy, and winning swectness~ which early | blissful world. 1 have almost fancied that I heard the celes- 
affliction had taught that young face to wear? This then | tial harpings, and the murmuring of the silver streams that 
was the exclusion which gave most pain to Mrs. Fielding, \ water the city of ourGod. And in my dreams too, Iam always 
however, the busincss preparation for the intended ball, left her | transported to Heaven; and the vision is so gorgeous that I 
little time to think of it,and when three days before the one | weep to awake and find myself still a poor frail inhabitant of 
appointed for it, she surveyed, her splendid apartments, now |! earth. But I *shall soon exchange the dream for the reality, 








ly she withdrew from the enfolding arms which supported her, 
yet with a calmness of manner almost incredible, proposed 
‘their return. From that day disease commenced its inroads 
|upon her constitution, and for many succeeding days she was 
insensible to all around her. 

Then it was, while he saw the graceful roundness of her 





in order for the reception of her guests, the recollection of) Death is fast approachin Sn Shee waits : “ak 
: to claim his victim. When next/|| ivi tion of sickness, 
Anna Bland did not intrude upon her memory. To do Mrs. ak . form gradually giving place to the attenua 


F. justice, she had certainly displayed great taste in the adorn- 





returning spring shall enamel the landscape, I shall be gazing || and the face once so blooming and radiant with intelligence, 
at one, oli! how glorious, and gifted too with an angel’s inte. | now pale and sad, that Henry formed the plan for a course of 
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It was in the autumn 
that he had arrived at the hospitable mansion of Mrs. Allen, 
and during the whole of the ensuing winter, Helen was closely 


conduct which he afterwards pursued. 


confined to her room. But now she was once more happy, for 
Henry had told her that he loved her, and that, but for that 
terrible swoon, she would have heard herself named as_ the 
object of his devotion. Rapidly after this confession did she 
appear torecover. Carefully nursed by her aunt, she had yet 
the additional pleasure of enjoying the society of her beloved 
Emily Spenser. And truly did the latter manifest the swect- 
ness of an angel, during her attendance upon the couch of the | 
invalid. Gliding noisclessly around, she was ever on the alert 
to catch the faintest voice a whisper, administering with her 
own hand the necessary portions and passing whole nights 


sleeplessly by her bedside. 
And there in the solemn chamber of sickness, did Henry 
pledge his faith to Helen, and day after day he sat by her side, 


i he a) iti 
reading, when she was able to hear, soietimes the beautiful 


poesy of the inspired volume, and frequently the lofty immagin- || 


ing of the bards of cur own cay. 
* # » * 

It was evening—and Helen, somewhat exhausted, had re- 

quested Emily to close the curtains of her bed, that she might | 
sleep. The latter having complied with her wish, threw her- 
self into a chair by the window, and involuntarily fell into a 
light slumber. How long she had slept Helen knew not, but she 
was wakened by sore one who withdrew the curtains, and 
upon looking up discovered it to be Henry—who, supposing 
her asleep had turned away. On the eve of speaking, she 


* * * 


o? * 
was checked by the observation of his singular deportment.— 
Suddenly pausing before the figure of the unconscious Emily, 
he appeared to gaze with the deepest admiration; yet sad, un- 
utterably sad was the gaze. Suddenly, as if unable to resist 
the promptings of his heart, he advanced with a hasty step, 
and imprinted a kiss upon her fair forehead. What more 
might have transpired Helen never knew, for when next she 
was conscious of sight, she met the glance of Henry, who 
was supporting her in his arms, while his companion was 
kneeling at the foot of the bed, with her face concealed in the 
drapery—and her long silken curls hanging in disorder about 
her neck. Deep sobs burst from her bosom, and her clasped 
hands trembled convulsively. 

With an indescribably mournful smile, she motioned Henry 
to leave her, and then calling Emily to her side, parted 
with her tremulous hands the glossy chesnut ringlets from the 
round polished brow, and gazed in silence upon the flushed | 
cheek, and the rich blue of the soft eyes, now indeed, dimmed 
with tears, yet lovely beyond comparison. 


“ How beautiful she is,” sighed Helen, “and oh! how en- || 


viable.” 

The next morning Helen was pronounced by her Physicians 
decidedly worse. But she bore her increased sufferings | 
with uncomplaining swectness, and ever in her dark eyes 
dwelt a tender melancholy; as though the sorrow, in some 
measure conquered, had still left its shadow on her heart. 

Since the eventful evening which had disclosed to her the | 
real feelings of Henry, she had seen but little of him, but | 
Emily remaincd her constant attendant. 

“Ah ! Emily,” said Helen one Sunday, as the former, after 
arranging an clegant bouquet in a vase by the bed, placed a 
half-blown rose in her dark hair, “ why do you deck me with 


the emblems of beauty and joyousness? = Fittcr for me these | 


| mind, convineed me that you were beloved by him. 


|shore, until she was ready for another start. 


with the image of my maker, were endeared to tne only as they 
recalled the form of Henry :—and the hours which I was wont 
jte spend in religious musings, were devoted to imagining 


| scenes of bliss, for the future, in which we were to be the 


| world to each other. You know how the fatal truth was at 
‘last discovered to me, and my consequent illness, as well as 
|the subsequent dream of happiness in which for a short sca- 
| son Irevelled. But a second time I was undeceived. It was 
jnot the mere kiss which he impressed on your brow, but it 
| was his fond and melancholy gaze, which, connected with nu- 
| merous other incidents which flashed instantly across my 
I do not 
|reproach him for the deception, for I know it originated in his 
generous pity for me, but Iam sincerely grateful that I dis- 
‘covered the truth before it was too late tobe remedied. But I 
|see you are agitated. Leave me for the present, for I hear the 
/sound of Henry’s footsteps.” 


‘conversation, during which she learned from him the history 
| of his love for Emily Spencer. 

He told how they had mct at one of the fashionable 
| Springs, and how, attracted by her uncommon loveliness, he 
had frequently followed her unobserved, when, escaping from 
the crowds which thronged the festal hall, she had paid her 
lonely visit to the neighboring families of the poor—and how 
on one occasion, she had been attacked by-a large mastiff, 
from whose violence he had been so fortunate as to rescue 
her. She had left the springs shortly after, and he had no 
clue whereby to discover her place of residence. 

When he heard Helen speak of Emily Spencer, he had not 
mentioned his suspicions, for he feared that he might be dis- 
appointed in her identity with the object of his love. But 
when he discovered that Helen had bestowed upon him the 


||fulness of her affection, he determined to sacrifice his own 


happiness for that of the fair being whom he regarded witha 
brother’s fondness. 

Helen heard him throughout with a calm smile, and when 
he had finished speaking, requested him to call her aunt and 
Emily. Then, joining the hands of the two who were so dear 
to her she, invoked a blessing upon their future lives, and 
commended her aunt to their affection, and while the soft 
chime of the church bells, came like spirit-voices upon the 
|fragrant air, the darkly-fringed lids closed forever o’er the 


||rayless orbs, and her lips were compressed in the stillness of || 


death. Helen Lorraine had looked her last upon the sorrows 
of earth, and her enfranchised spirit had fled to the cloudless 
region of unshadowed blissfulness, where the tones of trans- 
‘ports vibrate even among the towering groves of fadeless 
emerald, and the soft air is vocal with the undying melody. 
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On Wednesday, the old captain informed me, that the ship 
would be repaired immediately, and advised me to move on 
I accordingly 
| went in scarch of lodgings, and after walking until my strength 
began to fail, stepped in the “Planters Hotcl,” and sent for the 
landlord. He soon madc his appearance, answered all inquiries 





faded flowers which you have thrown by to give place to those 
which are more blooming. And this reminds me that I have 
much to say to you, and which should be told immediately, 
for soon I shall no longer have the needful strength. Sit 
down by my side Emily, for you are interested in what I have 
to say. And now, while all around is so serene and even holy 
let me unbosom myself to my friend.” | 
“T need not tell you how wildly, how passionately, I loved 
Henry Barton ;—how I revered even the flowers and books, 
his hand had touched, and how every changing scene brought 


| 


| 


with it but the echo of his voice, or the memory of his acts of 
kindness. I was happy, but in his presence, or when thinking 
of him. Oh! Emily may youncever know the sin of loving as 
Ihave loved. Before I knew him, I was accustomed in every 
walk, to trace in the beauties of nature the reflection of their | 
. Creator, and at each fresh image, my heart expanded in grati. | 
tude to the benevolent author of my being. The music of| 
earth had but one sound, and that was the voice of praise to| 
God. The tessclated walks of the forest bore the impress of 
His footsteps, and the dew-crested flowers, were but as so 
many shrines presenting the pearly offering of night to Him 
who seeth in the darkness as in the light. And so it should 


be—for not more sirely does the glassy surface of the lake || 


mirror the beauty of the arch above it, than does all crea- 
tion reflect the glory of its Creator. But I loved! And 








|to my satisfaction, and promised me a room in a part of the 
| house which was out of the range of all noise and bustle, the 
| usual attendants upon taverns—of course I preferred remain- 
ing with him to “going father and faring worse.” Having de- 
| sired to see the department, he conducted me to the third story, 
|and led the way into a room of comfortable dimensions, con- 
|taining of furnitare “quantum sufficit” at least for one man. 
| 'The bed was neatly enclosed with musquito bars, which proved 
a secure bar-rier against the inroads of these tormenting little 
lancing trumpeters. In fact all wore that air of quict and re- 


pose, I so much needed. In the afternoon I walked out to 


view the “city of nullifiers,” and was agreeably disappointed 


in its appearance, from the facet that it is situated on a tongue 
| of land between two rivers, (Ashley and Cooper’s) and its proxi- 
|mity to the sea, I had pictured to myself a low and marshy 
place, but found a handsome city, with streets regularly laid 


which the “pride of China,” was blossoming in all its glory. 


|| The houses generally have an antiquated look, which in my 
| opinion, adds greatly to their appearance, giving them an air 
of grandeur; there are some however of modern build and not hear the Governor’s address, but am informed that it was 
| fashion, which are really beautiful specimens of architecture. |eloquent, and in every respect worthy of the high statesman 
Many of the public buildings are well worth sceing, among |from whose lips it fell. The heavy pattering of rain drops 





It was indecd his step, and with him too, had Tielen a brief 


off, and crossing cach other at right angles, on cither side of | 


9I 


I had the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted, exhibited all that hospitality for which 
they are so justly famed. I was anxious to ascertain the feel- 
ings that were entertained towards our gallant naval officers, 
standing in the relation they did, as besicgers, supposing as a 





matter of course, they were looked upon as enemics, but 
|contrary to.my expectation, and much to my gratification, the 
kindest feelings existed between them, at least, if I may be al- 
| lowed to judge from the number of balls, &c., that were given 
tothem. On Thursday, whilst scated in the reading room, 
poring over some old papers, I heard the voice of my worthy 
host, exalted to a high piteh of anger, to which was joined the 
deprecating tones of a negro—curiosiiy prompted me to enter 
the dining room, and as I made my appearance the negro 
| exclaimed— 

“Deed massa ’twarnt my fiult, so soon as I put de baskit on 
my head, de buzzard he pitch down, and fly away wid him.” 

“Where was the cover, you black rascal, that you did 
not close the basket as I have ordered you over and over 


9 


again?” inquired the master. 
| “Dced massa, de baskit was so full, dat the cubber no fi 
him close,” replied cufice. 

This argument proved conclusive, end he was dismissed, 


with a caution to be more careful for the future he retired 
| grinning, his white tecth glistening like a row of pearls in an 
ebony box. 

I inquired into the circumstances, and ascertained that 
blacky had been to market, and among other things, purchased 





some fine fat chickens, and put them in the basket, which he 


elevated on the top of his knowledge box. A buzzard that was 
seated on the market house, as he emerged into the street, 
pounced down and bore off one of them, “at least” added the 
andlor¢ 1at is his tale, but I verily believe the rascal stole it. 
landlord, “that is his tale, but I verily bel the rascal stole it.” 
“A buzzard on the market house, how is that?” inquired I 
replied he, it is contrary to law to kill ther ey are 

“O replied he, it ntrary to law to kill them, tl 


very serviceable in removing filth from the street, though trou- 
iy.” 

Perfectly agreeing with him as to the truth of his last re- 
mark, I determined to see for mysclf, and immediately started 
|for the market house. Owing probably to the lateness of the 
hour, or to the fact, that they had breakfasted, but few of the 
gentry were visible, and these were at some distance from the 
house; as I approached to take a nearer view of these new 
|fashioned street scavangers, they rose heavily, and flapping 


||their huge wings soared aloft and directed their course to some 


blesome occasionall 


|more distant place. 

I then strolled down to the wharf to visit the “Blackfish,” 
the old captain had with his wonted diligence, taken out nearly 
all the cargo preparatory to giving her a complete overhaul- 
ing—he expects she will be repaired and in good sailing or- 
der, sometime next week. The wharves are covered with piles 





lof cotton bales, and crowded with negroes, who with smiling 
|faces and joyous songs are busily engaged in lading vessels 
with this article of commerce. Were some of our wild northern 
| abolitionists, to visit this plaecc, in all probability they would be 
satisfied that slavery is not so terrible a thing as they would 
|have us believe, 


Monday, April 2d. 
This morning I was awakened from my sleep by the shrill 
notes of the fife and rattling of a drum—I sprang up, looked 
|out of my window, and discovered a crowd of boys following 
|about half a dozen drummers and fifers, who were marching 


| 





| about the city and filling the air with martial notes. 


On descending, I ascertained “that the nullification troops 
. previous to their 
|| disbandment; of course I determined to witness the spectacle, 





| were that day to be reviewed by Gov. 


and about 9 o’clock sallicd out, and joining a throng of peo- 
ple, who were wending their way to the City Hall, svon ar- 
rived at the scene of action, ‘Thousands of people of different 
|| grades and hues, were to be scen with happy countenances 
arriving from all quarters—and well might they feel happy, 
| for the dark clouds of civil war, which had for some time 
| been gathering over our political horizon, and threatening to 
deluge our country in blood, were that day to be dispersed, 


| and the glorious sun of liberty already giimmering through 
them was soon to burst upon our adiniring eyes in all the efful- 





| gence of his glory. ‘The troops, numbering I should imagine 
|| upwards of three thousand, soon formed into linc; in about 
| half an hour, the Governor, attended by his aids, made his 
ppearance, and was greeted by loud cheers. They soon broke 
|into columns and passed in review before him—they are a fine 
| hardy looking set of fellows, and appear as though they would 
\“fight unto the death.” In consequence of the crowd I did 


ja 


which may be enumerated the City Hall, Exchange, College, || upon the payement warned me to retire, and with much re. 


| Hospital and Theatre (since converted into a medical college.) || luctance I left the ground. About three o’clock a salute of 
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iain dainaiiiad guns was fired from the battery; the army was | LIFE IS A SEA. well, that she lives in a real as well as ideal world, and that 
\ “10, how impatiently upon the tide , |the sunshine of her smiles, is seldom overclouded by that mor. 


disbanded, and they were dismissed, each to his own home. te cae eta aeeal 
j ‘ i : RAGES set loss Pe : 
On Thursday the captain called and informed me that he || ae CN pow sasthiamiied — bid gloom which is so frequently the attendant on poctical 
would sail on the ensuing morning. I made a few calls to say fare- aban dhee Oie flight. Seieneiteed | temperaments. And yet, there is nothing volatile, or airy, in 
well, and again took up my lodgings on board the “Blackfish.” | The buoyant deck, and look upon the flood, her perpetual good-humour. It is the calmness and quietude 
Friday, April 6th Conscious of the high sublimity. °Tis not in man |of an evening sky in June. It is not the foaming rush of the 
" ss : eats ld | To look unmoved upon that heaving waste, |rock-bedded cataract, but the still, gentle current of the glassy 
Maugre the unwillingness of our first mate—who is an old | Which from horizon to horizon spreads, fled rivulet. Not tl ei ae ae 
sailor—and very superstitious, to start on this unlucky day, we | Mects the o'er arching Heavens on every side ee ee en ee ee _ at 
got underweigh and put out to sea, (bound for Barbadoes,) | Blending their hues in distant faintness there. | noon-day—but, as a delightful writer hos observed in relation 
sienna depen MeL : ia 5. eee oteiaaine ‘ 
wafted along by a fine und fair breeze—but in the afternoon || ~ eg eens ee jto something else, “it is like the sun, in his wre: declina. 
5 he , ee een yeeenpinalingeenengnante: tion, when he pleases more though he dazzles less.” 
it began to cloud up, and the wind to increase in violence; all | As dark, as terrible, and yet sometimes | ae i me 
Such is “cousin Anna”—and I had scarcely seated myself 


hands were called to shorten sail, and in a few moments we | As calm and beautiful.—The light of Heaven : é a : 
Smiles on it, and °tis decked with every hue, | by her side to examine the beautiful prints, before us, when 


Of glory and of joy 'she suddenly held one of them up, and exclaimed in a man. 
And thou must sail upon this sea, a long “ner that told at once how sensibly she felt the power of the art 


were rolling like a log upon the water. 
“So much for leaving a snug harbor on a Friday,” growled 








the mate, as the rain descended in torrents, and we flew be- Eventful voyage. ‘The wise may suffer wreck: Nii Saiihe ie ihe ager set! “a : : 
fore the wind. As a matter of compulsion I descended into | The foolish must—O then be early wise; w een at “0g een os ee pee eee a Jeane is 
the cabin and attempted to amuse myself with a book, but I) Learn from the mariner his skilful art, “ ns spouted 1 nase At dah pane 
might as well have attempted to read in a field of battle with T'o ride upon the waves, and catch the breeze, | Poetry?—the poetry of feeling!—not presented by mere words, 
i 4 ae And dare the threat’ning storm, and trace a path jas the representation of the thing; but the thing itself—plain 
the roar of cannon and rattleing of musketry sounding in my *Mid countless dangers, to the destincd port palpable, forceful im tte i i tl ind” , 
ears, and expecting every moment to be my last, I therefore | Unerringly secure. O learn from him, rs z * oven a to =v upon etree J 
resigned the book in despair, and turned my attention to little | To station quick-eyed prudence at tne helm, S se 7 —— ae vg and, and ound it to be en. 
Fid, who was promenading the floor with all the steadtness of | To guard thy sails from passion’s sudden blast, | titled “The Grecian Mother.” It represented one of those un. 
’ 5 And make religion thy magnetick guide, | fortunate females, who are said to have precipitated themselves 


a drunken man; soon tiring with her, through sheer necessity SH Rayne Mee mER TE RM ; : igs é : ° 
‘ id 4 Which, thong is treumbies as ittowly ties, | with their infants from the high places of their mountainous 


: 
I sought my state room, and retired supperless to bed. In a} Points to the light that changes not, in Heaven. | ” tl h of th ing Ali Pacha. T 
- Rie i Sse: ta ees ; country, on the approach > conque . 
short time the roar of the tempest ceased howling in my ears. | Farewell!—Heaven smile propitious on thy course _ y frecti th " * o ns tia 3 } , “em ruly 
mvOUr sen wall 4 it was affecting. - In the dim distance ae Vv y 
I slept, and pleasant dreams sat upon my soul. I thought that Aud favouring breezes watt the to thee arms ee ; tance of the ree ey, were 
I : beautiful garden, in which were Of love— seen the mad revellings of the victorious army, while the sad 
was in a beautif y »st be thy pass er the ing sez : 
g ’ i Blest be thy passage o’er the changing sea | countenance of the poor sufferer, as she laid her hand gently 
‘Groves, whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, || Of life—the clouds be few, that intercept tl eh of } safant child dt dl f 
Others, whose fruits burnish’d with the golden wind I The light of joy: the waves roll gently on — 1€ ee ee eee ee _ urned her eye from 
Hung amiable.-— i} Beneath thy bark of hope, and bear the safe | the dizzy height, towards the scene of riot and bloodshed, which 
Betwixt them lawns, or.level downs, and flocks To meet thy everlasting Fatier—God!” | seemed drawing nearer and nearer, spoke to the heart more 
Grazing the tender herb, were interspersed, \ Sanday April 21st. | than words could portray. Desperation, breathless anxiety, 


On palmy hillock; or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 
Fiowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose”’— 


Yesterday we made land, it proved to be the island of Bar- |, fear, love, all were strangely commingled in that wretched 
| badoes, we lay off and on all night, and this morning stood in|} wo-begone countenance. Never, heforc, did I fecl half the 
beside me walked moving in clegance and beauty, one for whom and anchored off Bridgetown. | force of the following beautiful lines of Mrs. Hemans, as when 
I long had felt a tender passion, charming my ears with words | my cOUS IN ANNA | tay fair cousin breathed them sweetly tetas shoulder, while 
of sweetest notes,—thus passed the night. | , ; we mutually gazed upon the exquisite design— 














. : BY E. YEATES REESE. | “Dos lak is Dist Dehin Bc gta: 
When I ascended on deck in the morning, a scene at once | Dost thou see them boy”. thro the dusky pities, 

H d awful _ The wind was still blowi Original. Dost thou see where the focman‘’s armour shines? 
sublime and awful met my eyes. 1¢ wind was still blowing | lit Hast thou caught the gleam of the conquerer’s crest, 
with unabated violence, and the angry waters were so agitated “Ahem! my pretty cousin”—I exclaimed, as I hurriedly en- My babe! that [ cradled on my breast? 
that they had become “mountains in size,and giants in! tered the drawing-room of my uncle—“thou hast been sin-_|| Would’st thou spring from thy mother’s arms with joy?— 


“hat sight hath cost thee a father—boy!”’ 





strength,” and were lashing the sides of our ship as though | gularly fortunate, and early in the reception of thy Christmas | 5 ' : 
we had raised the storm, At night the scene was if pos- | presents, if I may judge from the profusion of rare things with || A number of other, and equally interesting prints, was 
sible more sublime. ‘The whistling of the winds, the roaring || which thou art now surrounded.” 
of the waters, cracking of cordage, the waves chasing cach | “Cousin Anna,” was seated before the centre-table, which 
other in quick succession, and breaking into huge masses of | she had removed from the middle of the apartment, to an op- 
foam, seemed to consist of thousands of little stars, which for || posite window, probably, with the view of taking advantage 
a moment would brilliantly shine and then sink into darkness, | of the light, which was thus thrown full upon a collection of} 


the long train of light following in our wake, as though a 


| ‘looked at, and commented upon; among which was “the plains 
|of Marathon” by moonlight, which my cousin was making 
| doubly pleasing, by repeating some suitable lines of Robert 
Montgomery’s—when we were interrupted by the entrance of 
aservant, who desired to speak with lier. Anna, bade me 


most beautiful engravings Her elbow was resting gently upon || amuse inyself’ during her absence, and glided out of the room 


coret had just passed, and was rapidly gathering up its lumi-' one of them, while she was looking intently at another; and ||“ : ‘ : 
nous tail, all presented such a scene of grandeur that my soul | as her pearly forehead—over which was smoothly parted her view the choice selection; and was particularly pleased with 
was filled with astonishment at the power and skill of Him of | golden hair, bound about with a simple but neat a wpe which, upon ames ees I found had not escaped the 
whom it is written, “the sea is his, znd he made it.” | bent gracefully foward, supported by a hand of snowy white- notice of my charming relative. Oa the back of “The Mother's 
This bad weather continued until Thursday, when the bright || ness, her whole soul secmed to glow with extacy, beaming | 
sun broke out from behind the envious clouds, that had for | eloquently from her mild blue eycs, at the contemplation of, 


so long a time kept him concealed from our view, and cheer- 1 the artist’s production. She did not start, at my sudden salu- | 


like a sylph. Being entirely alone, I proceeded leisurly tore. 





Grave,” for so it was called, ia her own light lead-pencil 
writing was the following. 
SUGGESTED BY AN ENGRAVING. 
Beside a marble tomb,— where arching trees, 





ed us with a prospect of returning good weather. Allon board || tation; but slowly raising her head, as if half inclined still to} Mingled their broad green branches, as to guard 
: . = ava oY PY Soni ae! ° . ° ° \j 5 ‘ * 5 = 
from the captain down, say “they have never experience such linger upon the beauties of the picture, she turned towards || The holy quiet of the sepulehre— 
: ” | ° . . . ‘  t: « > tare = Y > e 
a stress of bad weather. the place where I was standing, and said in her silvery tones, | ee SS iy Cis, Hee eee ee 
I cannot even now look back upon some of the scenes that || while a sweet smile spread itself over every feature— I Aud eye intently fixed, as though he mused 
° age ° : E \ On visions of a brighter happier day, 
g ale g. O ic fy Terily ; re cae : 
occurred during the gale, without smiling. One particularly, | «Verily, my good cousin, though art most unceremonious in, That served but to angment the dreariness, 
though at the time, we were all more or less alarmed, On thy manner of address. Dost thou not know that ladics’ nerves | Of a heart, crushed beneath untimely eares,— 


Tuesday, tenth, I was standing about midships arguing with | are exceedingly delicate, and that by thy rudeness thou hast Yet strug’ling to subdue them. 
our first mate on the merits of a Friday, when I discovered a just now exposed me to the imminent danger of fainting, from | By his side, 


huge wave approaching, thinking that probably wé might ship || ;;ight? But I will forgive thee, this thy wicked offence, in ose cs pen jenstbapietate A 
Smil’d as the winds of summer geutly kiss’d 

















it, Tran aft, and had hardly reached the cabin door, when it|'the hope of future amendment, and if thou sce’st fit, thou! The quiv’ring foliage; and anon look’d up 
broke over us, giving him a complete ducking, laughing hearti- | may’st be scated by my side here, and enjoy with me the plea- With anxious eye, to seck a kindred smile 
ly at his dripping locks and grotesque appearance, I returned || sure of looking over a few pictures, which have been sent me | From lips of love paternal. Her dark hair, 
to resume our conversation, but by the time I reached him, || py ——.” | Feil back in glossy richness, and reveal’d 
. yi untens », Which so did spea! 
we shipped another which completely filled my mouth, and|| “By whom?—cousin!” lsehaetcmatcrenn ares ps 
. . ’ | : F P : sloquent language of simplicity, 
washed me with no gentle violence under the Ice scuppers, || A friend”—added she—slightly colouring, and placing a That, e’en the rigid features grief doth wear, 
just then our tiller snapped in two—we had a spare one on } chair for my accommodation. Could but be brighten’d as its joyous glance 
board, but it had been so securely stowed away, that half an | “Aye! I understand thee perfectly—and shall benefit by thy | ane at rere ree rer meee nen See 
hour was consumed bofore it could be found; “here was a || kind invitation,” said I—at the same time obeying the move. | soem ge nota 
pretty kittle of fish,” blowing a gale of wind, and -” mcans || ment of her soft hand which gently motioned me to be seated. | , {ts kindly influence—and felt a thrill 
of preventing our shipping heavy seas, which we did every | Cousin Anna, is not one of those “painted things of clay” | Of joy pervade his bosom—but ’twas fleet, 
moment, so that by the time it was drawn fiom it hiding place | which at the present time, seem to produce such a sensation | ante a ey Coen Gee 
; le 3 o. as ‘ And now again he stood as statue like 
not a man on deck had a dry rag. to his back—but that has | amongst the stripling fashionables; but to say the least of her, | As tho? despair had frozen up the fount 
passed, and — se weather that is delightful. On Sun- | she is very pretty—and if ever I feel as if I envied no man Of every purer impulse—and made bronze 
day I determined to overhaul some little packages which had | living, it is, when seated by my uncle’s fireside, listening to Of what was human. 
been presented to me by a friend with a request that 1 should her refined and interesting conversation. She has a soul, that : The fair Innocent, 
not open them until deep waters rolled between us—one of js all poctry, and the beauties of nature and of art, have en- Wateh’d with a look of filial tenderness, 
i i . int | ° . ° Telling a silent sympathy, with woes 
them eee a no te Aga pocket Bible, from which | gaged and delighted her attention, ever since her mental Her oi ree md comguchent— 
a neatly old note fell to the , as I opened it—I eagerly | powers were sufficiently developed, to place themselves per- The gloom which gathered o’er the sad-one’s face;— 
perused it—it was from , and ¢oncluded thus—“deeming manently upon any object. It is true, it might appear, at And mark’d the heaving of the burthen’d sigh 
the following lines to be peculiarly applicable, I have tran- With more than warm emotion; and did raise 





; 7 times, to those who are strangers to the acute sensibilities of, | 
scribed them, and hope the neem matter thereof will mect!' a truly poctic mind, that her admiration borders somewhat 
with your serious censidcration. | upon enthusiasm; but those with whom she is intimate, 1 


Her delicate hand and rest it on the arm 
Of her fond parent and with melting look 
Spake thus the simple workings of her heart— 








a 


bee i ee 








‘Father! why art thou ever sad! 

When the sky, and the green earth look so glad— 
When the little birds warble their notes of glee, 

Till the far-hills echo their minstrelsy?— 

The sun looks bright on flowers:and trees,— 

And freshness is borne on the scented breeze;— 
Then father! dear futher! why art thou sad, 

When the earth and the clear blue heavens are glad? 


And why, dost thou alway’s linger here?— 

Is there ought in that tall white stone, to cheer 
A heart like thine?—which thou say’st is wrung 
With grief little dreamed of by one so young 

As she who looks on thy heavy eye, 

In its fixedness of agony: 

O! father—I would I could see thee smile, 

And hear the sweet tones of thy voice the while! 


Thou say’st my eyes in their mellow blue, 

Look just as my mother’s used to do— 

‘That my voice has an accent soft and clear, 
Like her’s, ere she slumbered in silence there— 
That in ev’ry step, as I tread o’er the green, 

Her beautiful form is in miniature seen; 

But father! why dost thou no more appear, 

As when she in her gentleness lingered near? 


When last I was seated upon thy knee, 
Thou said’st she was gone to ETERNITY— 
Where the angels dwell in serene delight, 
Floating on golden pinions bright— 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE 





under various cireumstences. Numbers of those, who have 
been highly celebrated, gave early promise of greatness. The 
spring time of their lives, was characterised by the appear- 
ance of the buds, which age and culture brought to perfec- 
tion. The case of a Descartes, whose meditative habits in boy- 
hood caused the appellation of “philosopher” to be affixed to 
his name—the record of Franklin’s youthful invention and 





the commencement of life is stamped with genius, when it 
enters into the frame of the mind. While, on the contrary, 
there are instances which might impel the unbiassed judgment 
to an opposite conclusion. What scholar does not remember 
the early dulness of Fabiuis Maximus—dullness which induced 
his companions to call him—“the little sheep?” ‘The distin- 
guished Barrow and Goldsmith of England were also, it is 
stated, unpromising until they reached the years of manhood. 
Despite of these latter examples, we cannot but hold the idea, 
that the germ of distinction dwells in the bosom of the appa- 
rently deficient youth—a latent spark, smothered for a period 
by unpropitious circumstances, but only wanting time and 
change to kindle it, to a flame. 

Nor should it be overlooked, that genius often derives its bent 


boldness—the instance of Angelo’s using the pencil ata time, 
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| Not one. For however man may be conditioned, he is liable 
| to defeat in his calculations. The experience of the nume- 


Tous orders of society harmonises in this point. Neither rank 


' . . . . . 
} nor intelligence furnishes an exception from that sorrow which 


| 


| proceeds from the destruction of fond anticipations. Divided, 


| the human family may be in other particulars, but here they 
jall meet. Elevation of birth and station, as well as poverty 
| stands in this matter, on equal ground, alike, the subject of 
| dizappointment. 

I The endurance of this evil is extremely unpleasant. For- 
|| getful of the entire uncertainty of temporal schemes we lay 


| 
! 
our pains and engage in their execution, with as much ardor 


iand assurance, as if Providence had promised us, sure success 





Unlooked for circumstances transpire; difficulties arise—a fail- 
ure follows and distress overtakes us, unprepared. What re- 
} bellious emotions then are excited! And what an inclination, 
we feel, to impute indifference and opposition to Him wh 
|| presides over our destiny! 

However disagreeable these circumstances may be—how- 
‘ever dreadful their prospect or terrible their realisation—they 
|}are nevertheless, necessary for our improvement. ‘The pre- 
| sent is a state of discipline and consequently, trials are per- 
i mitted tooperate upon us for the establishinent of our prniciples 


| 
j 
| 
' 
| 
{ 





from trifles. First impressions—early teaching and reading | and the developement of our characters. Could we only sce 


and small occurrences have frequently stamped it, with an | 


the beneficial results of affliction, we would love what we hate 


That a crown of joy on her head she wore,— 
Aud her cheek was paled by disease no more:— 
And thou said’st *twere sinful in us to complain, 
Or wish that her spirit were back again. 


|impress which it has never lost. 
We have ever regretted the misfortunes of literary men. 


And T should be happy, if T could see, 

Thee joyous and gay as thou used to be— 

For I know in yon heaven, above the sky, 

T yet shall gaze on my mother’s eye, 

Then futher! dear futher! look not so sad— 

Sce! the earth, and the trees, and the lirds are glad!~ 
Lei me press my lips to thy eare-worn cheek,— 
And speak to me kindly, dear father—speak!*? 


patrimony has been their talents—their only property, a hard 
cious gifts, nature often appears to have forgotten her lesser 
| blessings—leaving them to languish and die, nuprovided for. 
}earned reputation. In furnishing them, with her most pre- 
We regard individuals of genius, as the ornament and pride 





of a nation. A country’s navy on the water and army on the 


5 : ; || land may win her glory. Commerce and agriculture may open 
I had just finished reading these lines, when Anna, who had | y aoe. 2 J 
: . || sourees of revenue and improvement—but nevertheless, there 
again entered the drawing-room, unperecived, and had proba-|| , at aap 4 : 
‘ 3 is no distinction—no fame, so enviable—so noble—as that, 
bly been for some moments prying over my shoulder, sudden- ||)” Z ‘ : : 5 4 
: 2 | which literature bestows. Why do we admire Greece? Is it 
ly reached forth her arm, and grasped the engraving. I was r , b ‘ctori : +H 
: ee ) se sons were s rave—so victorious yar! ave 
taken by surprise, and was therefore unable to offer success- | nie anbonagyonair ie aer ae en isons che — 
My = . . her battles placed on her brow, the diadem of honor? No— 
ful resistance. She darted from the room in an instant—when || 


2 : —we love her, for the wisdom which she possessed. We 
feeling something warm upon my hand, I held it up before || een Se ap ~ ; ‘ itil ; via 
| respect her, for the Socrates—the Plato—the Aristotle, which 


me, and lo!—on it was resting a beautiful bright round tear, | 2 : Z 
; , ¢ 1 . .||she brought into being. We turn away from her conquests 
which had doubtless fallen from the evelid of my pretty cousin || 


when excitement at what she had herself written, so overcame ||“ ; , 
of learning, we feel every emotion of our souls swallowed up 


when toys are handled, would secm to favor the opinion, that 


and fixing our eyes on her schools—her academies—her halls 


her, that she rushed from the room in order to conceal the 


emoticn she could not suppress. ; > ; : 
|| ligence raised her to the eminence, on which she stood—tiese 





MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, 


No. X. || glory shall ever play. Dearer to kingdoms and republics 


GENIUS. 
are |, should not congratulate themselves so much upon the exten- 
Original. 





| have erected for her, a pillar, whose base is far firmer than ada- 


| should be their men of genius, than any thing else. ‘They 


|| siveness of their territories—the fertility of their soil and the 





What is genius? This quality has been variously defined. 
And after all the different significations, which it has had, it | ) ; j ; 
inust be acknowledged, that it is much easier to describe genius | man mother: “these are my jewels”. Poregoing the pleasures 
by its operations, than to understand its hidden character. | of intercourse and secluded in the solitude of their closets, 
We may, however, venture the assertion, that genius is that | : : : : 
ingredicnt of the mind, which gives an individual character to diffuse information and increase happiness by enlarging 
to its possessor—that faculty, which can, by its creative touch, | the amount of knowledge. W hatever talents they possess are 
dispose the chaotic mass into order, bringing light out of || cmployed for these high and useful purposcs—and hence, they 
|| rear a monument, not of perishable earth—not of brass or gold, 


lars. Pointing to them, they should ever say, as said the Ro- 


they spend successive days and wearisome nights, in toiling 


darkness and establishing harmony, where lately all was 
confusion. Wherever it dwells—whether in the breast of the | ' : , aa Eas : 
noble or of the peasant—it is the gift of nature, Art may con- lity and view the mutations of time, itself unchanging and 
tribute to its developement—Education may lend it her polish 
but it must be the bestowment of the Creator. His hand | 


but a monument of mind, that shall stand in its own subliin- 


| unchanged. 
Shall we not then hail with peculiar delight, the increase 


must sow this sced in the constitution or the elevation which || ; : ‘ 
genius gives, can never be attaincd | lieving, that the enlightened will continue to be as they ever 

If the above remarks be correct, the notion, which some have been, the first to oppose oppression and the last to for- 
have advocated, that there is a natural equality in the intellec- | 


“ae | x ; ore © ™ » . na . 4 " vataval ? © , 
tual capacitics of men, cannot be truc, for how could genius (of literature are spreading—widening and deepening. May 


have an existence, if all the minds be cast in the same, un ! then flow on, uncorrupted, until every valley shall be ferti- 
varying mould? It is not our intention to discuss this often | Cea ee: Say Ter Mee neiinew Ratio 
controverted subject. In justification of our view, we have | with augmenting vigour, until America shall be able to show 
only to say, that if, in their original state, the souls of each | eae 
and every one, be endowed with like abilitics, nature, our au. || in effort and rich in resources, she also possesses a litcrature 
thoress, has departed in this instance, from that rule which | 
she has so closely observed, in her other productions. When 
we see varicty in the matcrial structures, why should we doubt 
its existence, in the spirituel world? When we sce trecs— 
rivers—countries—entirely dissimilar—when we notice no 
sameness in physical constitution—in looks—voice and man- 
ners, how can we entertain the idea, that minds are alike in 


their formation? 


he the perusal of the history of genius, we have been struck |} Treads there upon the earth a single individual who has 
with the fact, that it has been developed at different ages and] endured the bitterncess—the sadness—of blighted expectations? 


sake their country, we are disposed to cxult, thatthe streams 


' to the world, that while she is vast in her extent—enterprising 


i her greatness and give a fadcless lustre to her honored name. 
No. XI. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Oh! ever thus from childhoods hour 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay, 
I never nursed a tree or flower, 
But ‘twas the first to fade away.”’ 








Few of them have been the favorites of Mammon. Many of | 
|them have been destitute of the comforts of life. Their only | 


|, in glowmg—intense admiration. Her phylosophy and intel- | 


;mant and around whose towering summit, the radiance of 


. . . . . . . 
| purity of their institutions as upon their distinguished scho. | 


| and spread of the labors of genius, in our own country? Be. | 


| that shall live long after her fall, to cast a glory over the tomb of 


|| —repining would be unheard and we would welcome adver- 
;sity as cordially as the student goes through those exercises 
| which alone can fit him for his intended profession. 

|| These remarks have been clicited by a contemplation of 
ithe forlorn situation of an intimate friend. 

I Thomas W., in early life, was so unfortunate a: to loose his 
| mother. Just before her dissolution his father lad been re- 
' moved, and hence, he was left alone in the wide world. “Alone” 


did I say? No, he was not alone, for death had spared his 


{i 
| 
| 
| 





sister—his only dear sister, whom, he had ever devotedly loved. 


In the anxious notice and ceaseless attentions of his aunt. 


' 
it, 


Thomas found a partial substitute for his mother—partial 
‘truly, for who can supply fully a mother’s place? Can any 
| one do for us as she does? Can any other enter as well into 
jour feclings—bare as patiently with our peculiarities? Who 
‘is so perfectly qualified to advise as she? Whose directions 
‘| are as much valued—whose affection as undiminishing —whose 
| consolations as tender as hers? ‘The nearest relatives may be 
‘our guides and guardians—they may anticipate our wishes and 
‘afford us every gratification, but yet there is something in 
‘a mother’s constitution, that others do not—cannot possess, 

And the sister of ‘Thomas, was rich in all those gifts and 
accomplishments, which give interest and beauty to a young 
lady. I necd not deseribe her character, Suflicient for my 
purpose is the statement, that she was such an one es poets 
‘sing of, and intelligence end discernment admire. Tow often 
‘did my friend congratalate himself on the possession of such 
a sister? Loew frequently did his love seem to swell into ado. 
ration? 

I would sometimes think that he made her an idol but never 


did I express myself so to him. I watched her expanding 





loveliness. I sew her es she laid aside the habits of her girl- 
hood and put on the more sedate aspect of the lady but while 
I looked disease fixed itself upon her. For a time, I could 
not believe that one so charming—so innocent—so every thing, 
that we are pleased to see would dic. But death had marked 
her as his own. ‘The prayers of a brother—the tears of an 
aunt—the intercessions of numerous friends were unavailing. 
The monster had no ear to listen—he had no heart to feel. In 
the bloom of life, admired by all eyes and beloved by all bo- 
soms. Anne died. From the embrace of Thomas—from the 
circle that she ornamented—from the world which she blessed 
she was torn away and committed to the dreamless sleep of 


the grave. 

Piereed the third time by the arrows of gricf, Thomas felt, 
that the strongest links which had bound him to life were bro- 
ken. Not arose was left alive in the wreath of his affec- 
tion. Life became burthensome for the hope that had allevi- 
ated its ils and given its joys was set, to rise no more. 

As time sped his onward flight, the melancholy of T. gra- 
dually subsided. His indisposition to conversc—his evasion 
of all sooicty partially forsook him and he secmed to reeoveF 

-necessarily, his former happiness. Passion may be stronger in 
| man than in woman, but it is not so changeless, Formed for 
|!ever varying scenes and mingling constantly in a world, that is 
|| perpetually altering, the feelings of our sex are not so settled— 
| so steady as those of the females. ‘Fhis was not realized in the 
|| history of ‘thomas, for in the confusion and care of busines, he 
l\in after-times, ceaseed to dwell, with so much fixedness, upon 
| his misfortune. 

|| ‘Thomas now began to refleet seriously on the subject of mar- 


| 
riage. Long has hissclectian been made though he had taker 





no steps towards an ¢ 


ously avoided for he had many objections to the migh ! 
the contracts, before action could be decisive. His feclings were |heart breaker. His voice was firm and abrupt. His step had 
" 


communicated to the object on which they had been placed the dignity of a God, and the elasticity of a Lion. If not the 
and in all fervour were they reciprocated. ‘The pleasant hours | handsomest, H. was certainly the most healthful looking man 


of courtship passed and the time for the anticipated union was 
fast approaching. .Each saw in the other, all that ts agree- 


ngagement. 


jin the class of 18—. 


Ilis stout, compact and erect frame—fiush’d cheek and bold 


able—the warmth of love magnifying the good qualities and tread contrasted strikingly with the pale slender contracted | 


form of the broken gaited student, and yet H was a student, a 
; but he came 
intricacies of 


obliterating the improper. 


The bridal day had almost come. 
val, what changes took place? Returning from a camp mect- forth from his room after hours spent over th 


But alas! alas! ere itsarri- | close thinking, midnight and day dawn student 


ing, the lovers were thrown from a gig and Anna received a ‘Tacitus and conic sections, fresh as the first morning in 
moral injury. 
Anna had been spared year after year—had_ been preserved | had played about him, in his youthful sports 
amid various dangers to be taken at this period! Despite of occurred to impair a constitution naturally vigorous and 


Nothing had 


appearances—despite of the opinion of physicians, ‘Thomas healthy, and he entered the University in a fit condition of 
cheered himself by hope, until the spirit of his endeared one | body to undertake and continue its multiplied and arduous du- 
took its flight. Over his sorrow we draw the veil of silence ties. Such was the subject of my recent acquaintance. We 
for it mocks conception—it defies description. conversed a few minutes on general topics, connected with 
Unnerved by this unexpected blow, 'T. gave himself up to the institution, when after exchanging the common forms of || ‘ ; : 

|| ‘The window shutters were closed—the door stood ajar—a class. 


grief, disdaining pleasure and refusing all consolation. His only civility we parted. A year passed off and I had formed many | 


satisfaction, was to dwell upon the days that love had hallow- | associates; but H had been rarely encountered except in the 


ed. His heart was inthe grave, where Anna slept. There, | recitation or lecture reom, or in common gossip with the groups | 


the flowers shed their fragranee—there, the wild birds sung a | that cluster about. the doors and corners immediately before 
sweet requiem—there, the tears of affection and friendship | and after the bell rings for college exercises. We had become 
' seniors*—on entering my room one evening I observed a new 


fell profusely. 


. ° . . | . : . . | 
Shortly after this sad event, I found, in a conversation with ‘card on the rack, and on closer examination found inscribed || 


my friend, that affliction had produced some good consequen- | upon it the initials * * H. No. — &. College. I recurred to 


ces. Convinced by the lessons of experience, of the instabil- | the recitation for the coming morning, and finding it simple, || 


ity of worldly calculations, he weaned his affections from earth | and easy of acquisition threw a few logs on the fire and start- 
and placed them upon Heaven. Fortunate, indeed, is trouble, | ed out without farther hesitation. “Come in”—answered my 
if it have this effect. When the springs of temporal comfort “rap at the door—II sat beside his table, on which were ar- 
fail—when our exertions prove suceessless—when woes crowd | ranged several specimens from the kingdoms of minerals and 
upon us, oh! how inexpressibly dear is the reflection, that flowers—passionately devoted to the study of the natural 
there is one rose, that has no thorn—one fountain that sends | sceinces Botany, Mineralogy and Geology were to his mind in 
forth living streams of enjoyment! When the terrestrial hopes their developeinent, a joy and a delight. The evening passed 
which we so ardently cherished, depart from our bosoms and | away pleasantly and cheerfully : fortunately none of the “bores” 


How inscrutable are the ways of Providence |Spring. He had dwelt under a pure sky, salubrious winds 


| 





I was told that he had fallen asleep, and as before, went away 
without seeing him. On the next day I looked out upon one 
of those brilliant, fresh, bracing mornings in March, in which 
|soul and body exult in their vitality—in which we cannot 
|think of disease or death. My first thought was of H. and 
| how fondly but vainly did I anticipate the pleasure of seeing 
‘him once more in the exhilirating air. In due time the bel] 
rung for lecture, and I followed the crowd to the chamber — 
I had just taken my seat, when a friend at my elbow inquired 
|| in a low tone, and with a look of seriousness “ Have you heard 
|| of H’s death ?” 
“H’s death ! no—you are mistaken—you must be—you cer. 
| tainly are mistaken.” I was thunderstruck with amazement, 





| when three or four all declared the same occurrence with 
| the same relaxed features. I at length cast my eye around 
| upon the class, the solemnity depicted on the conutenances of 
jall, convinced me, that something of no ordinary interest 
Immediately leaving the room I walked 
| slowly towards the house where H. had been boarding — 


| had occurred. 


| mate who loved him, came from his room in tears ; I felt then 
'the truth, that H had left us for another and happier world— 
|| With a beating heart, I entered the room. Its tapestry was 
white as the driven snow, and on the very bed which had sup. 
ported him in sickness—lay the unconscious sleeper— 


“ So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d, 
The first, last look by death reveal’d!? 





| There was still in my mind, the struggle between faith and 
| scepticism, at length a flood of tears told that truth had tri. 

umph’d. It was a hard task of soul to realize an event so 
| sudden. My reflections were intensely serious, as I stood gaz 
| ing upon the lifeless body of one with whom I had so recently 
| associated in life, health and the wild flow of youthful feeling, 
| Never will the impression of that hour be forgotten ; then for 
|| the first time I knew the price of friendship, and then for the 
|| first time did I feel the force of the sentence “ In the midst of 





leave us gloomy and lonely, with what readiness—with what | were abroad, to break in upon our social chat. We spoke of | life we are in death.” My thoughts at length were disturbed 


gladness, do we turn to the hope of heaven and rest our aching | home and its associations, of time and its changes on persons 


heads upon its bosom? The hope of heaven! In prosperity | and things. He was deeply imbued with the poetry of life ; on| 


it is not valued. Adversity teaches its worth. The hope of | subjects which involved the feelings, he was eloquent. He ut- 
heaven! There we may build with the assurance, that we tered the sentiments of my own heart, and from that moment 
shall not be disappointed. Clouds may collect and storms may I loved him. I felt for him a strong and fervent friendship, 
beat, but with unquenched ray, hope shall burn on and on, | and I arose to bid him adieu for the night with far different 
until it mingles with its kindred flame above. Through all | feclings from those which pervaded my breast at our first in- 
iterview- Month after month found us growing more and 
more intimate, we were avowed friends—sat together by the 
same hearth, and walked arm in arm over the same grounds— 
in college “slang” we had become thick. 
* * 


our journeys, it shall be ati attendant, even down to the con- 
fines of time and standing then, on the sky-pointing peak of|) 
Pisgah, we shall see in its light, the promised land. Disso- | 
lution shall not wrest it from us. The last to leave us here 


it will be the first to cheer us hereafter. * 


* * * 


It was on Thursday, March 12th, when I was called upon 
| by my friend, and requested to attend with him the lecture on 


A. A. L. 
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COLLEGE REMINISCENCES—NO. I, 


BY C. C. COX, A. B. 


| the experiments (for what purpose every scientific man knows) 
\the atmosphere of the room was artificially heated and dried. 
| It was exccedingly hut and oppressive. After the lecture had 


Original, 


A TRIBUTE TO DEPARTED WORTH. 

** What is the world at best, 

Though deck’d in vernal bloom 

By hope and youthful fancy dress’d 

What but a ceaseless toil for rest. 

A passage to the tomb? 

Its flow’rets strew 

The Avenue, 

Though fair, alas! how fading and how few °— 

A strong feeling of solitude enters the soul, when we find 

ourselves for the first time separated from those who have been | 
the earliest companions of our childhood, and thrown upon ‘a 
full city where every face we mect is strange—wondering and 
unknown. ‘T'wo long and weary days had elapsed, since my 
examination for entrance into the University. 1 had wan. | 
dered hour after hour over the thronged streets—gazing upon | 
the anxious and busy multitude, until my very heart grew 
faint and sick with the uninteresting monotony. 


| friend complained of a chilly sensation accompanied by a vio- 
lent headache.. Until 5 o’clock we were engaged together in 
'| repeating the experiments made in the Philosophical Chamber. 
|'The same interest and pleasure was manifested in the deport- 


racterised him was fully evident. 
The tea hour at length arrived—my friend repaired to his 
boarding house and took his seat as usual at the table. He 


turned. On the following day, missing him at lecture, I cal- 

led to sce him. 
jthat time asleep. Unwilling to disturb his slumbers I retired 
| with the promise to call again in the afternoon. 
If, ever I had “ the blues” in my life, I felt them about that | P. M. I visited him accordingly, and found him still complain. 
time—had I been standing alone upon the farthest point of |ing of a head ache; I had brought in my pocket a pamphlet 
some vast promontory, with no view but the cold stars above, | form address to read, which I commenced, but finding that it 
and the booming sea aronnd me, I could not have felt more {only increased the pain in his head, closed it and arose to de- 
real desolation of soul. part. “C” suid he with much earnestness, do call carly in 
‘ Imagine then the delight of my bosom, as I walked towards |the morning, and I will walk out with you—I am tircd of this 





the venerable buildings of the University, for the purpose of |dungeon—I never was sick an hour in my life, and shall be| 
I urged prudence and left| 


receiving an introduction to a classmate. How soul cheering | Well in the morning I know.” 
was the prospect of again mingling in the society of my fel. |him. On Saturday I called—was informed that he still suf- 
low man—of again fecling the pleasing conciousness of “know- | fered from his head, but was no worse, and having urgent busi- 


| Electricity, to be delivered before the Junior class at 3 o’clock: | 
| T'o this proposition I readily essented, and we started forth. | 
| It was a damp chilly afternoon. Owing to the character of} 


concluded, and we had again changed atmospheres, my | 


ment of H. and the same pleasant temper which always cha-| 


said little however, and remarked that his head ache had re. | 


Upon enquiry the lady of the house informed || 
me that he spoke of a head ache, had laid down, and was at! 
it ’ ] 


At 3 o'clock | 


ing and being known.” I heard half of the name and| 
without listening for my own rushed forward to offer my hand.| 
H. was a tall commanding figure of a man, with a lus- 
trous dark eye that uttered “volumes in a glance,” and a 


“It may be proper to state that the senior class associates almost exclyusive- 
ly within its own membership—indeed it is regarded as almost disreputable 
for a senior to show much intimacy with the subordinate classes—hence 
a great interchange of calls and visits directly after the opening of the year. 


|| by a group of classmates who entered at that moment. What 
a scene for the pencil? They stoop like a band of Brothers 
|| around a fallen comrade. Every brow was shaded ; paleness 
/sat upon every lip, and the tear drop glistened in every eye, 
| Still they remained like statues, with their eyes bent upon the 
|| quict object of mortality before them. The sunlight fell half 
way across the floor of the apartment, but it reached not the 
| sleeper ; a deep shade was over hiscouch. At length, the first 
force of feeling subsided—a rustling was heard and one of the 
number steppped forward to lay his hand upon the cold clay 
of his brother. ‘ How like to sleep is death,” said one, “ How 
little changed,” spoke another. ‘ There is still his broad fore- 
| head,” said a third, “ And the same natural curl is upon his 
| lip,” added a fourth. 


Poor I1! in the midst of health, when hope was pointing 
| him to bright spots in the horizon of the fature—when plea- 
| sure was strewing his path with the flowers of enjoyment— 
|| just on the eve of receiving the honors of the University, for 
| which he had toiled during the space of more than three 
| years—he pass'd suddenly away, and like the branching tree, 
stricken by the lightning in the spring day of its pride, he 
fell in a moment, with the foliage of health, and the blossoms 
| of hope in rich investment about him ; * And where were those 
who had led him on thro’ the flowery paths of infancy and 
| youth? Who had so often reccived the affectionate letter of 
|| a son, or brother, and whose hearts already warmed with fond 
| anticipation, as they counted the few days that were left to 
vacation—Little alas! did they dream that a fatal fever was 
|| raging in his members, little did they think that the next in- 
telligence from their absent one, would tell that he had been 
| buried from their gaze for ever, under the cold clods of the val- 
ley. Alas! such was the painful truth, destined to be inelos- 
‘ed in the next letter. He diced in a strange land, away from 
friends and home, and familiar scenes, and strangers adiniris- 
tered to his last wishes. Yet in the dreams of his pillow, other 
|| skies were above, and another land surrounded him the form 
fl of a dear sister was over and about him, soothing his feverish 
| brow with her soit head, and breathing in his ear sweet tones 
| of aficetion. He beheld too, an affectionate father and a sind 
|| tender mother, and altho’ but a dream, he loved the vision, for 
|| it revealed to him forms that were many miles away. 
| * * * * * 





* * 


On the morning after the death of If—I was permitted to 
visit his room. I entered the apartment. Every thing re- 
mained as he had left it on the morning of Thursday. The 
bed ciothes still lay in the state in which they had been thrown, 
when he last leapt from their folds, in the vigour of health at 
the sound of the early prayer bell. His books had not been 
moved, and one was opened to the page from which he had 
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learned the last recitation to which he ever attended. Among 
some loose papers on one extremity of the table,my cye 
caught the following lines, dated January 24th. They bear 
with them a degree of melancholy, which'l have thought, must 
have been the offspring of an uncommon seriousness, pro- 
bably some premonition of the solemn event which had be- 
fallen him. . 
TO E. 
When memory oft, shall fondly dwell 
On scencs I e’er have loved so well, 
Tho’ far away from friends and Home, 
A wanderer o’er the earth I roam 
T’ll think on thee! 


When riper years and thoughtful care, 
The veil from dreams of youth shall tear ; 
Though charmed away by pleasure’s song 
To join her wild tumultuous throng 

I'll think on thee ! 


When months and years shall onward roll, 
And toil and sorrow bow my soul 
‘Though life’s short race be nearly run, 
And earthly hopes and joys zre gone, 

I'll think on thee! 


Of the subject to whom these lines were address’d, I never 
heard him speak, and am more disposed to believe that E. was 
rather the creation ef his own fancy than any real being. 


I felt unwilling to touch any thing about him, 
“For something of a spirit, passcd 
Into the holy region of the dead 
Still lingered there.” 


“He'll turn those leaves no more? 
He'll count no more, the nights’ swift hours in toil, 
Or gazing on those starry groups, grown dear 
To his young eye, sparkling like smiling friends 
In the night heaven—he’ll welcome them no more— 





That old familiar sound of warning bell, 
Stirs him not now- His rambles all are done— 
We'll meet him ne’er again in the dim woods, 
A wanderer bright, laden with flowers, The spring 
Whose breath had touch’d his check, still moveth on, 
But not for him she’ll print her brilliant lore 
In the deep wood-path, by lone brook and twilight glen. 
Oh, is it thus? Nature’s bright book shut up, 
For ever from his thirsting eye thus soon. 
Oh, was it all for this, those, carly years 
Of exile, those high plans, those kindling tboughts— 
For this—darkness and silence, the lone grave, 
Astrangers grave !” 
* * * * * % * 

The day of the funeral arrived. It was cold and blustering. 
The sky above was clouded over and the carth looked bleak 
and comfortless. A sister residing in the city of New York | 


had just arrived and the classmates of the deceased were fast 


assembling in the parlour of the house in which he dicd.— | 
Nothing was heard but tie convulsive sobbings of the sister, 


in the adjoining room, and the grating noise of the screw as it | 


entered the coftin lid. It was a solemn season. At leagth | 
the moment came, and the procession moved to the College | 
Chapel. Up “ that foot worn aisle,” on the shoulders of his | 
friends, was borne one, who had so often walked it in life-—| 
After the exercises in the Chapel, the bier was again taken | 


up, and the procession advanced slowly and mournfully to- |; 


wards the public cemetery. The body was lowered into the | 


i} 
new grave, the clods rattled upon the coftla—a short prayer 


was said—a_ plaintive dirge chaunted on the spot, and the 
crowd dispersed. 

A chaste marble column erected by the class of which he | 
was a member, now stands above the remains of H. Often | 
and again, has the aged parent and tender sister lingered near, | 


and wept over the remains of a dear son and brother. And| 
one, related by the ties of an undying friendship, has sat| 
beside it when the earth was still, and the pale moon rode mid. | 
Way in the sky, and gone back with a tearful eye and a full 
heart, over the still remembered past. 

Died * * * * * * 

Time passed on, but the impression made by the death of 
H was yet to be developed. A revival of religion which had 
begun and progressed slowly, was destined to receive a new 
and strong impulse from this sudden dispensation of providence. 
The fire suddenly broke forth, and not many days passed into 
eternity, before more than three score souls had found ni of 
whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets did write—Jesus 
of Nazareth, But how did the class which he had left, share 
in this outpouring of the spirit of God? Of seventy four, but 
eleven left the walls of the University to mingle on the theatre 
of human action, without hope and without God in the world. 








MOUNTAINS. 


BY N. M. KNAPP. 


Original. 
Eternal monuments which heaven-ward tower, 
Around whose peaks the storm-clouds nightly lower, 
Whose hoary crags are by the lightning scared 
And rent by earthquakes years a-gone, which jarred 
Earths deep foundations, stirring in their bed 
The darkest caverned of the ocean’s dead— 
Along whose sides the fir trees flaunt their boughs 
Upon the wind—that sweeps around to rouse 
The withered leaves, when autumn pipes the reed, 
And “Father ‘Time’ spurs on his noiseless steed 
To droop his hoary honors o’er the fading year, 
And on his dying child to shed an icy tear. 


Ye verdant altars !—from whose summits rise 
A fragrant incense to the summer skies— 

Upon whose sides the dews of heaven descend, 
Like angel’s tears, and on thy foliage blend, 

As freely mingling as the tide of song, 

Which swells at eve—and sweetly flows along 
The woody base—and in each rocky dell 
Repeats the sound, where sister echoes dwell, 
That they may warble back the strains in air 
And let surrounding vales their concert share! 


Nature’s observatories!—towering far 

Above the storms, where every golden star 
Sheds down a beautiful unsullied light 

To gild the gloomy curtains of the night, 

And aid the eye, which roams amid the spheres 
To mark their path throughout the lapse of years. 


Enchanted temples!—where the spirits dwell, 
Who haunt the poet with thier magic spell— 
Distract his brain with dreains, and thoughts sublime, 
Which find relief in madness or in rhyme!— 
Where Nature’s children, wooed by Nature’s calls 
Delight to seek, within thy mossy halls, 

A shelter trom the world, that ruthless foe, 

Whose bitter persecution, none may know, 

But those by nature fledged for lofty flight, 

Whose aspirations mock an envious sight, 

And fill the groveliing souls with living hate 

For deeds they lack the skill to emuiate! 


Ye sky-ward-tow’ring—grand—miajestic piles!— 
What migity hearts have throbbed in thy deiiles, 
Since Spartan bands, with their Leonidas, 

Deticd their millions in their mountain pass— 

How Andreas Hofer blessed the silent glen, 

Which gave him shelter from his fellow men— 
How hunted Scots,—in persecution’s days— 
‘Together warbled forth their mountain lays 

To Him, who walled around their high retreat, 

And caused their hearts with trembling love to beat— 
How doth thy praise the Switzer peasants swell— 
Since thou hast nerved the heart of dauntless Tell— 
And raptured gaze from summer vatleys green, 
Which sweetly bloom beneath the glaciers saeen, 
Upto their Alps—the volleyed thunder’s home, 
Along whose dark ravines, they love to roam, 

And hear the rocks to answering rocks recall, 

Aud woods reecho to the waterfall. 


Mighty sepulchers of the noble dead! 

Whose crowns aleafy pall in autumn shed, 

Upon the bones of those who sunk below 

The stainless moviuds of winter’s driven snow, 

And gave their lives, upon the frozen height, 

For wiat?—to make Ambition’s crown more bright!— 
O, Hannibal! hearest thou the spirits call, 

Who made thy name immortal by their fall— 

And thou, Napolean—countless shades demand 

The meed of justice at thy reeking hand. 

And thou, stern Charles, of Sweeden’s sons the boast 
How many gallant souls thy pride hath cost, 

Whose bones bestrew the mountain and the plain, 
Beyond Borysthenes, in the Ukraine. 


O, sacred mountains—mountains known of old! 
Tiy glory and thy worth are yet untoid! 

Ye barriers strong, which sheltered ancient Greece 
Against the rude invaders of their peace, 
Hwmus—Rhochope—the Greeks still look on thee 
As guardians of their ancient Liberty! 


But last—the rostrums of the Mighty God, 

From whence his word in thunder pealed abroald!— 
Who ia rlyme shall e’er attempt to tell 

The grace that from thy lofty summits fell?— 

So wide a field here opes upon the mind, 

With themes of wonder vast and undefined, 

°T were vain to urge my feeble numbers more— 

I turn to Zion’s Hill—and there adore! 


STANZAS, 


“The harvest is past, the summer is ended”? 
Original. 





The leaves are all fallen, 
‘The autumn is gone— 
Aud the stillness of winter 

Comes silently on— 
The voices of music 
Are hushed in the air, 
While the footsteps of time, 
Steal swift on the ycur. 


| How pleasing, yet pensive, 

| To walk by the rill 

| That had glassed on its bosom 

| The leaves of the hill— 

| To see that the streamlet 

| Still murmurs its way, 

While the foliage it mirrored 
Is hurried away. 


The sunshine and blossoms 
Of summer have fled— 
| Their balm and their beauty— 
‘he fragrance they shed— 
The long lucid evenings 
So soft to the mind, 
Are gone—but have left not 
\ Their glory behind. 


Tis thus that the greenness, . 
And freshness of youth, 

But bloom for awhile, 
In their brightness and truth. 

Then the vigour of manhood 
fastens on to decay; 

As the leaves of the autumn 

Are passing away. 


Do we ask for the moral 
That nature proclaims, 

When the pride and presumption 
Of mandood it shames— 

When with change and succession, 
Now fair—now sublime— 

It sternly exhibits 

The shadows of time? 


Tho’ spring opes the young bud, 
That bloomsin the giades, 
With snminer it ripeus— 
With autumn it fades. 
Yet we heed not the warning 
| That nature has given, 
| For we make this vain earth, 
Our home and our heaven. 


STE. 


Georgetown, D. C, Dec. 1836. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 








ScrivturaL AntuoLocy—or Bibical illustrations.—Design- 
ed as a Christmas and birth day present by N. C. Brooks, 
A.M. William Marshall & Co. Philadelphia, John 8. Horton, 
| Baltimore. 
| This is a book from the perusal of which one may rise 
up pleased and benefitted. In subject the author has taken a 
high stand, and sustains himself in by far the greater number 
of his pieces with uncommon ability—forsakiug the paths 
pursued by those who have preceded him in works of popular 
literature, he has started in a course surpassing all in subli- 
inity, and requiring a high degree of poctic ability to support 
becomingly and with ercdit. 

Critics have pronounced the poetry of the Bible to be of the 
highest order, both in subject and compesition, they have ex- 
hausted language in culogestic reviews of its chasteness, 
streneth and beauty, and set at defiance a successful imitation 
of the style and exalted sentiments breathed therein. It has 
also been intimated that illustrations of scripture passages 
which should fail of attaining the eminence aimed at, and 
full short of the purity and excellence of the subject would of 
all compositions be the most puerile and ridiculous and vice 
sersa. ‘To say, therefore, that Mr. Brooks has not fullen short 
in his efforts, is to pay him no inconsiderable compliment 
and that he has not, a perusal of his work will be sufficient to 
satisfy the most fastidious mind. 

But few of our modern poets, have attempted scriptural 
illustrations, Willis has put forth some efforts, which do honor 
to his prolitic pen, they 

“Affix his name 
High on the scroll of sacred fame.”? 
Clarke and a very few others have breathed in holy strains on 
Bible themes, but, as though they had grown weary in “well 
doing” they seem to have forsaken the hallowed aisles of Je- 
hovah’s temple, and from their “walks about Jeresalem” they 
have returned to the “ilesh pots of Egypt” prefering perhaps, 
to grovel there,—measuring their “sweet harp-tones” to tastes 
unrefined by sacred sympathics, rather than to wander-the 
flowery avenues of Godlike Zion, mingling song and shout, in 
anthems such as angels use, and awakening upon earth the 
melodies of blissful heaven. And have the themes that swept 
so sweetly from the lyre of David—themes that Moses seemed 
to have brought from heaven, when he came the messenger of 
God’s mercy from cloud wrapt Sinai, and sung his song of 
praise in the hearing of the Jewish multitudes, who enchanted 
with his cloquence re-cchoed their loud thanksgivings, until 
the earth shook, and the glory of the Lord crowned the sum, 
mit of the awful mountain—have they palled upon the tastes 
of enlightened centuries when the flame of God’s salvation is 
enveloping the carth like an atmosphere? Nay verily, it may 
not be—and if in this era, another Moses would take up the 
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song, and another David teach his harp to breathe the rapture | 


on, the multitudes would doubtless start up amazed, and with a 
shout louder than Isracl’s lift up their acknowledgments to 
great I AM. 


It will be grateful to the feelings of the lovers of Bible | 


literature, that one has seized the harp of Judah, and awaken- 
ed its slumbering strings to music, whose soft subduing notes, 
are consoling to the human soul, and the author of Scriptural 


hearts and what is better, the admiration of future ages. 


The book opens with the Bower of Paphos, a poem of about 


thirty pages, embellished with a beautiful engraving. 


| 


It | 


ine ; . . | 
Anthology in giving the energies of his youth, to this exalted || 


subject will ensure for himself the warm applause of gencrous 


is scarcely inferior to the Llalla Rookh of Moore, and if| 


accompanied with the name of that veteran poet, critics 
would cower bencath its sublimity and sweetness, and exhibit 
with caution the venom that poisons their opinions, and which 
would destroy them if compelled to wrankle in their hearts 
The following is the argument of the poem: . 

“Chrestogiton, a Cyprian, who had rendered signal service 
to his native island, and risen to the Archonship, is deposed 
by Melacomas, a rival, and sent into banishment. Preferring 
death to exile, he returns to Cyprus; and meeting with Appi- 
anus, a Roman, and his daughter, two Christians, who had 
fled from persecution at Antioch, he falls in love with the 
maid and embraces her religion. Meladomas, struck with 
the beauty ef the ycung Roman, makes love to her, and being 
repulsed, dooms her and her father and Chrestogiton to death, 


by wild beasts in the amphitheatre. Chrestogiton preaches 


the Christian religion to the Cyprians, and slays the lion 
which is let into the arena. Triumph of the Christian faith.” 


The return of Chrestogiton to Cyprus, and his encounter | 


with the Christian maid is happily described: 


The rays his parting axle sent, 
As sunk the sun beneath the sea, 

Ifad blended with the firmament, 

And from her azure-colored throne, 
Beaming in mild tranquility, 

The star of Love in beauty shone 
O’er loves’s own happy isle. ‘The breeze 

Shook odors from its dewy wings, 
Gathered from date and myrtle trees; 

And music from a thousand strings 
Of soft-toned lutes went to the skies, 

Perfumed with smoking sacrifice 

From carth’s most precious offerings. 
The maids of Paphos, all were there 

With lovers, at the altars praying, 

Or else in grottocs’ dim recesses, 
With waxen fingers gently playing 

With their luxuriant silken tresses— 
Or through the spicy boughs were straying, 

In snowy robes, like sprites of air; 
As Chrestogiton strayed among’ 

The beauties of that holy place, 
Where nature’s lavish hand hed flung 

Her gorgeous gifts, as if to trace 
An image of Elysium there, 

One of the gzyest, richest bowers, - 

That ever spread its painted flowers 
To the soft-wooing summer air, 

Broke on his vision—with a maid 
Enshrined within its sweets, and fair 

As snow-flakes in mount Athos’ shade. 

The lustre of her sloe-like eyes, 
Darting from out their fringe of jet— 

Her dimpled cheeks’ vermullion dyes 
Where lillies had with roses met ’ 

The ebon darkness of the curls 

Parted her virgin forchead o’er, 
Bound by a snowy bandelet— 

Proved her not one of Paphos’ girls: 
Witk the bright drapery of her train 

Gleaming upon the moonlit shore, 
She looked like Venus from the main, 

When, rolling in her car of foam, 

She came from her young crystal home. 

Within that bower, of green turf made 
An altar rose, with flowerts strown 

Upon its velvet shrine, whence came 

From glimmering taper-lights a flame, 
And on the glowing features shone 

Of her who meckly knelt and prayed, 
As o’er a rude-formed cross she bent 
Her weeping eyes, in which were blent 
Love, hope and holy wonderment. 


| ment of the promise that “in him should all the nations of the 





| And who is he that’s bending low 


i That gleamed on Paphos’ golden shore, 


‘ | 
| And other fanes as fair, and grand 
| 
| 


The bulbul in his wonted shade, 
When her meek voice arose in prayer, 
Like holy incense on the air, 

Lisv’ning, forgot his serenade, 
Though his chaste rose did then unveil 
Her breast before him, and each stem 

Inclined its flowery diadem, 

To hearken to his amorous tale. 

The very boughs forbore to stir, 
Enraptured by the accents sweet— 
| And the loud waves the tide awoke, 
| Hushed into silent reverence, broke 
| In gentle ripples at the feet 

Of the adorning worshipper. 

And who is she—that starry one, 

With ebon hair and streaming eyes? 
From what calm region of the sun, 
Basking all pure ’neath cloudless skies? 








In prayer beside her, whose breast cover 
The ringlets of his locks of snow? 
It is not—cannot be a lover? 


Meek as an uncomplaining lamb he lay ; 

Yet as he turned his silent eye to Heaven, 
Upon tlie beauteous sky and golden sun; 
Glories that now would mect his gaze no more, 
His snowy bosom swelled with stifled sighs; 
And from his eyelids, silken fringe the tears 
Rolled down his damask cheeks, like melted pearl. 
Oh what fave served now those holy ties 

That sweet as life and strong as death connect 
The father to his ofspring ?—what had changed 
His faith to thwart the promise of the Lord, 
By offering up the son in whom that seed 
Innumerable as the stars that deck 

The azure dome of heaven, should be called? 
Submissively his melting heart resigned 

Its natura! yearnings to the will of Heaven,. 
As he remanded back its precious gift, 

In full assuranee that the self same Lord, 
Who from the deadness of his loins had raised 
The son of his old age, could by a breath 

| Reanimate his ashes with new life. 


Raising the fatal steel, the patriarsh stood 





Why these strange rites in love’s own bower, 
When other breasts feel all love’s power? 
Who is the maid? What foreign tone 
Utters the language of his isle? 
What strange—what sacred mystery 
That thus the soul from earth doth wile, 
Within that rude-formed cross can lie? 
Who the strange God?—to whom alone 
They pray, whose everlasting throne 
Stood fixed in uncreated light, 
Ere the day’s flashing orb of gold 
Came from the womb of Chaos’s night:— 
The God omnipotent, who rolled 
The chariots of the crystal spheres 
To circle round their course of years; 
Made the green earth, at his command, 
Arise with all its mounts sublime, 
And from the hollow of his hand, 
Poured out the immeasurable sea, 
And bade its waves’ eternal chime 
Hymn his own vast immensity? 





Chrestogiton triumphs in the amphitheatre, and the assem- | 
|bled thousands shout when the lion falls, he addresses the | 


| 





succeed and then the triumph of the Christian faith: 


Hid is the temple ’neath the sand, 


The pride and wonder of the land; 

Her altars flame with flowers no more; 
But on her fallen and crumbled shrines 
The mournful moonbeam palcly shines. 


Have passed away, and every stone 
That reared their piles is overthrown; 
| Still onward speeds the truth divine 
Lighting with its benignant ray, 
From cither pole unto the line, 
The regions that in darkness lay; 
And every mount and viny plain 


His sceptre shall the nations own, 
And reverence his almighty word, 
Till the whole earth, with one accord, 
Acknowledge his eternal throne; 
And every isle that decks the sea, 





Apranaw’s Sacriricr.—A faithful illustration of one of the 
most interesting scenes described in Scripture. The story of | 
| Abraham’s faith—his firm reliance upon the word of his God, 
jand stern obedience to the command, which for aught he knew 
| would deprive him of the son in whom he expected the fulfil- 


earth be blessed” comprise a serics of the most eventful inci- 


In smiling ’neath Messiah’s reign. 
5 g \| 


Shout the Redeemer Deity. | 


jirr, esq.—“*A Nicur on tur Pratrir,” by C. C. Cox, A. B.— i 
| pency,” by E. Yeaves Reese, and other articles we lave reluctantly 


With eye upturned to God ; and throwing back 
The curls that. clustered round his victim’s neck, 
Aimed the dread blow; 


Tue Fioop.—This we think would have been better placed 
| had it preeeded Abraham’s Sacrifice, as it occurs before that cir. 
|cumstance in the Bible detail. ‘The mere arrangement, is of 
but little importance however, and can scarcely be found fault 
with. 

The interest of a short poem, is generally made the more 
| exciting, by the concentration of a variety of accidents upon 
,a single scene, where the energies of the poct unite, and to 
| which the mind of the reader is carried up step by step, until 
|| let in as it were, to the entire theme, when an enjoyment is 
| experienced cqual to the pleasure produced by the solution of 
} something which before seemed mysterious. In “The flood” 
| are somany instances, in which description must necessarily 
| be minute,, thatthough finely wrought and each exceedingly 


| attrative in itself, a high excitement is not produced in itsperu. 
| sal. 


Euisan FED BY THE RAVENS in effect is not unlike “The 
Flood” and is a less finished poem. 
Pracues or Eeyrr, illustrated by a plate of the seventh 





|| plague. 
multitude upon their idolatrous sacrifices, and denounces them } 
|as impious and offensive in the sight of heaven—acclamations || 


The style of this piece is, better suited to pathetic rele 
tions, than subjects of such overwhelming interest as the 
| plagues of Egypt; the powers of the poct seem circumscribed 
and his energies narrowed down by the metre. Had theav- 


|| thor selected some other arrangement he would have done 


himself more justice. 
| [We are obliged to defer the remainder of the review of 
Scriptural Anthology until next week.] 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





| Our editorial corner, we have been compelled to surrender, in order to 
| give place to correspondents—the articles prepared, if we can find room, 
will be given in our next. 

We regret exceedingly that we were oblized to divide the well told story 
of “Tue Fancy Bat.” by our fair correspondent R. H. M. the conclusion 
will follow next week. Our readers wil! be well repaid for the perusal of 
| thisstory. Itis a happy hit at some of the prevailing follies of the day and we 
hope the author may continue her scrutinizing glances at taushionable for 
| bles. 

The critical notice of Scrirrvrat ANTHOLOGY, also we have been wud 
pelled to continue—those of the Knickerbocker, and the Yale Magazines 
are deferred. 


“SxkeTcues or Craracter,” by A. H. M.—“Kerner,” by J. H. Hew- 
ss) esPON- 


: : : ; irety original 

ferred until our next number, which we design shall be entirely origue" 

and accompaniediwith a plate if we can have it executed in time. om 
We are determined to do all in our power to deserve the patronage 0. 





|dents in history, and for which there seem to be no parallels. 
Those familiar with their Bibles will read this poem with thril- 
ling interest. It is accompanicd with outline engraving, 
which is closely delineated in the succecding passage. 





The victim pressed the wood. The waxen neck 
And ivory wrists were dented with he cords 
Until the purple blood seemed bursting through 
The tissue of the pure transparent skin. 
Glowing in youthful beauty, like a rose— 


people of Baitimore, and we hope to be sufficiently encouraged t0 enable 
us frequently to embellish our Monument with handsome engrav! : 
is in contemplation to have the public buildings, and places of interest 2 
and about our city, engraved from time to time as embellishments for ouf 
periodical, and if sustained in our efforts, we will send forth a sheet, — 
from the Monumental city, which shall be surpassed by none the co 


try. 


ngs. It 








Maryraxp Montuty Macazine.—We solicit attention to neh re ss 
A 


bet ft ROS : ing t 
us on our cover, for publishing-in this city a Magazine b earns 
title. 
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